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I am much honored and, at the same time, I must say that I cannot think of anyone more 
unsuitable to speak at a musicology, or even at a philology symposium, than myself. I mean, as a 
composer, I am always extremely subjective and I sometimes discover later some very definite form 
I had no knowledge of while I was composing. And so, I don't know. Actually, I don't know much 
of the value of my works. I compose them, especially as there were times when my inspiration was 
totally lacking, sometimes for several months, or even for several years; there, where I lived, I was 
in good health, but my inspiration was totally blocked. So, that is why I am so happy today, when I 
can do something, even though not very much, and I can feel that I am alive and I can create 
something. 

When professor László asked me to say a few words, the first question I asked him — as well 
as Adrian Pop and other people — was ‘what is an archetype’? So, I was left with the idea that I 
should try to create the associations that the word would allow, and look into my youth, and even 
into my childhood, for elements that could sound like an archetype. What really helped me were 
Mr. Haplea’s words, even the word Goy}. I even showed him that in my memory book I had written 
the beginning of the Gospel According to John in Greek, but I must tell you that I recently got 
myself the Bible in ancient Greek, in Latin, in Cyrillic, i.e. in Church Slavonic, and right now, at the 
hotel, I am reading it in Romanian. I also have Luther's Bible. Here is one of my most precious 
memories: in high school, under the desk, I would often read Goethe's Faust, and I especially liked 
the moment when Faust tries to translate Ev Goy/7 fv Ó Adyog , the beginning, into German and he 
first finds: Am Anfang war das Wort, no, this is not it, and then he finds Am Anfang war die Tat, 


yes, that’s it. Anyway, not even Faust believed that he had found the final version. I have been 
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searching for the word for my entire life. And here I am, indebted to Professor Haplea for giving me 


freedom in my skepticism. 


Now, when I think of what music was to me when I first started to get into it, I think of the 


Fifth Symphony. lIa-pa-pa-paam! This gesture, in medias res, from which, I know, something 


began. Aren't I right? And then I started looking for even shorter formulas. And so I found the 


iambic formula, or simply: 


L. van Beethoven, opening of the Piano Sonata No.2 in F major, Op. 10 


There I am. Yes, and it's natural, we see it very often in Beethoven's works. 


L. van Beethoven, opening of the Piano Sonata No.2 in A major, Op. 2 
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... and so on. 
And here it is in Monteverdi, too: 


Example: Cl. Monteverdi, Orpheus, Act 2 


Pas - tor las - cia-te il can - to 


What I mean is that, for me, the archetype starts with the gesture. 
Yes, and I should also mention Bartók 
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II. 


Example: B. Bartok, Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta, part 2 
Allegro, d ca 138- 144 
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Yes, and the even simpler Fugue from the Solo Sonata: 


B. Bartók: Sonata for Solo Violin, part 2, Fugue 


So, starting from a basic gesture, music simply unfolds itself. 


Anyway, I looked further into the reduced score and I found 


L. van Beethoven: the opening of the Piano Sonata Op. 13, Pathétique 


a single sound, or the Fantasy in C minor 


W. A. Mozart: the opening of the Fantasy in C minor, KV 475 


And then, after we had a little talk, professor László also added the Chaos of Haydn's 


Creation, which you are going to hear in next week's programme!. 


' Reference is made to the concert program of the "Transilvania" Philharmonic Orchestra of Cluj-Napoca. 
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Example: J. Haydn, The Creation (opening) 
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Joseph Haydn 
(1732-1809) 
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And so we got to the point where we had one single sound and, more importantly, not only 
was it a single sound, but it was a C, too. I don't know why, but C is my love. It's the basic sound. 

Later, I got myself a Liber Usualis and the Gregorian chant. And there, the most important 
thing was — I've heard and learned a lot about these things today, from Mr. Herman's or Mrs. 
Myriam Marbe’s attempts, from their similar opinions — this scale for the saying of the liturgy, the 
same words, in very different modes. For me it starts with even less than is defined in Liber Usualis 
as tonus lectionis. It's the fact that the priest informs the community that, I don't know, maybe that 
there will be a wedding next Sunday, and therefore he says "next Sunday there will be a wedding" 
(spoken). There is no music yet. But afterwards he starts a recitation in a single tone: Domine, in 
auditorium meum intende. Somehow, people feel that something is lacking. We need some kind of 


cadence. 


p 


ej) 
Do-mi-ne, in a-diu-to-rum me-um in - ten - de 


I —— 


Do-mi-ne, in a-diu-to-rum me-um in- ten - de 


And now, the next step is: 
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Do-mi-ne. in a-diu-to-rum me-um in- ten - de 


I heard some similar things in Byzantine music, too, so I think that to me this is, in any case, 
one of the elements which are, so to say, a source of musical attitude. 

One of the longest crises I have ever gone through was when reality disappeared altogether 
from my life and gradually, over several months, I had to find it again. In those times I was living 
alone in Paris, somewhere near Cité Universitaire, where there is a wonderful park, the Montsouris 
park. And there, in winter, trees were the first reality I found — and now, trees are also elements of 
Byzantine music, even in Cucuzel's theory. Then spring came and the birds started singing. And 
then some of my high school readings came to my mind, like The Nightingale by Brátescu-Voinesti; 
you see, there is a difference from one nightingale to another. I mean, even among birds there are 
great artists and great performers. Anyway, my favorite bird is not the nightingale, but the 


blackbird, and I listen to its song all the time. I listen to it in its evolution, as it starts singing 
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sometimes as early as in February and, by April or May, it already has a prolific repertoire of 
formulas. 

Some ideas came to my mind as you were speaking about numbers. The most important 
book to me, maybe even more important than my encounter with Webern's music, was Joyce's 
Finnegans Wake, and I gathered a few studies about it. Another very important book was Clyde 
Hart's Structure and Motive in ,, Finnegans Wake" where he speaks about the cross and about the 
circle, and the cross represents, naturally, number four. One of the books which stood at the basis of 
Finnegans Wake — it took him 16 years to finish it — was The Book of Kells, written in 8th-9th 
century Ireland and illustrated with fantastic images of an extremely expressive geometry and 
ornamentation, rivaling those painted by Klee in the 20th century. And that is why I thought that, in 
fact, Byzantine art up to the year 1000 must have been present everywhere. The octagon, for 
instance, is the Baptistery in Florence. So all these numbers can conjure up so many associations..... 
Then, there is number nine. Hólderlin's late hymns are all composed in 9 parts, 9 stanzas, or, even 
more than stanzas. 9 is the number of the angelic orders. So this is what I have learned today. 

My apologies for speaking to you like this. I hope my words did make some sense, or maybe 
they didn't. 

Márta tells me that I have spoken to her about musical sources before. When I want to 
explain the idea of cantability, I liken it to the howling of a wolf or even to the mooing of a cow. 
Aren't I right? Muuuaaa... starts the melody. And, in contrast, let's say, for rhythm's sake, there is 
the barking. Bow-wow.... isn't there? That gives us something. So, anyway, right now, I wouldn't 


know if this is an archetype. 
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